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change. Thus the British and French attitude in the German-
Czechoslovak conflict concerning the Sudeten territory followed
logically from an evident purpose of defining and meeting
within certain limits, as an act of justice, the claims Germany
might put forward in respect of the dictated peace of Versailles.
The desire of the National Socialist regime for peace would
thus be met half-way, or alternatively its lack of good will
clearly established.
This is beyond question a bold and patient policy, broadly
conceived and certainly just. It is not to be discouraged by
arguments concerning the inadequate security of verbal
assurances or written pacts; for it recognizes that a nation which
is still righting its way out of so hard a situation as Germany's
has a sort of right to proceed to extremes in self-defence even in
these political matters. It is true that statements have been
made on the British side which suggest that, while this policy
has been carefully considered, it proceeds from a thoroughly
sceptical view of the assistance rendered by National Socialism
up to the present to any future policy of peace. When on
September 27th, 1938, Mr, Chamberlain spoke, obviously in
reference to Germany, of a nation that has "made up its mind
to dominate the world by fear of its force," and when he
described the German attitude as "unreasonable," he was
clearly under no illusions as to the past German policy, but
his very candour showed that he was ready to encourage a
change in its character, in spite of the British unmasking of
Hitler's intentions in regard to the Sudetens, and immediately
after it.
It would, indeed, be easy to conceive that, after making an
end of what Bismarck called the injuria temponan, the weakening
and hedging-in of Germany, a great German policy would
declare a sincere determination to follow a course of peaceful
reconstruction in collaboration with other nations. I am
thinking of Bismarck's definition of the limitations of German